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"THERE is a disposition in some quar- 

ters to regard the strict adherence 
to standards of conduct as being some- 
what old fashioned. “Smart” young men 
and “modern” girls sometimes sniff con- 
temptuously at such virtues as honesty, 
sobriety, punctuality, dependability, or 
truthfulness. 

We often hear that it is foolish to be 
rigid in the maintenance of standards. 
Be honest on most occasions, of course, 
and be sober and industrious to a de- 
gree, but do not be afraid to let down 
the bars now and then. Remember, we 
are told, that these rules of conduct are 
not ends of themselves but only means 
to ends. The proper end is happiness 
and if, on a given occasion, one’s judg- 
ment tells him that greater happiness 
will résult by the omission of a rule, he 
should not hesitate to put it aside. 

The trouble with this easy reasoning 
is that it places an impossible strain 
upon conscience and judgment. If one 
is obliged to weigh all possible conse- 
quences every time a question arises as 
to the desirability of practicing truth- 
fulness or honesty—if all people are 
thrown back in that way upon their own 
judgments as to standards of conduct— 
we will soon be lost in a tangled moral 
jungle. 

The fact is that these standards have 
developed through the centuries as a 
result of human experience. They have 
come into being very slowly. It has 
been found that, in the long run, we will 
all be better off if conformity to stand- 
ards of truth and honesty comes to be 
established as an inflexible rule. We get 
along together in a complex society only 
if we can depend upon our fellows so 
to conform. And we cannot depend upon 
them if the question of conformity be- 
comes in each case a matter of indi- 
vidual choice and judgment. 

It is true, therefore, that one who 
presumes to set aside accepted standards 
at will is helping to kick out from under 
all of us the ladder up which we have 
so laboriously climbed to our present 
tolerable state of civilization. People 
sometimes quibble about circumstances 
under which the vi- 
olation of rules may 
be justified. Should 
not one lie or steal, 
they ask, if by do- 
ing so he could save 
a life, or accomplish 
some other good re- 


sult? But these 
emergencies seldom 
occur. Whatever 





one’s reaction might 
be on such a rare 
occasion of crisis, the fact remains that 
the heedless neglect of the ordinarily 
accepted rules of morality is an act, not 
of smartness, but of stupid folly. 

If you still feel that you are able to 
set your own standards of right or 
wrong, of honesty vs. dishonesty, you 
might look at the problem in this way. 
However wise you may consider your- 
self to be, do you believe that most 
people are capable of making such de- 
cisions? Is it your honest opinion that 
you and all other Americans would be 
as safe and secure if each individual 
felt free to act as he pleased—to shun 
rules of conduct which have proved 
their value over long periods of time? 


Walter E. Myer 





keeping in the National Archives building in Washington. 
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TREATIES the United States makes with other nations are placed for safe- 


The young woman 


is holding two of the documents, one of which is the Louisiana Purchase Treaty. 


International Pacts 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments Would Put Restrictions on 


U. S. Government’s Power to Make Treaties 


MONG the important matters now 
facing Congress are two sug- 
gested Constitutional amendments that 
would put new restrictions on our gov- 
ernment’s power to make agreements 
with foreign countries. 

Further along we shall describe the 
proposed amendments in some detail. 
They can be better understood, how- 
ever, if one first reviews the process 
by which treaties are now made. 

The federal Constitution gives our 
President the power to make treaties 
with foreign states, but it also pro- 
vides that such pacts—before taking 
effect—must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate. 

This two-thirds rule has been a cause 
of bitter conflicts between the Senate 
and the Chief Executive. Often it is 
hard for the President to obtain ap- 
proval of major treaties by such a big 
majority. 

The Treaty of Versailles, drawn up 
as a peace pact at the close of World 
War I, caused one of the most serious 
conflicts ever to occur between the 
President and the lawmakers. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson went to Europe 
in 1919 and helped draw up this treaty, 
which included the framework of the 


League of Nations—forerunner of our 
present-day UN. But when he came 
home, he was not able to get Senate ap- 
proval for the pact. 

Our Constitution says that the 
President is to make treaties “by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” This wording indicates that 
he is supposed to consult with the law- 
makers while a treaty is being nego- 
tiated, and not just ask for their ap- 
proval after it is written and signed. 
Many Chief Executives, though, have 
failed to observe this point. One of 
Wilson’s principal mistakes in connec- 
tion with the Versailles pact was that 
he practically ignored the Senate until 
the treaty was finished, and then de- 
manded unconditional Senate approval. 
Many of the lawmakers resented this 
kind of treatment. 

In 1949, while negotiating the North 
Atlantic Treaty on Western European 
defense, President Truman’s admin- 
istration got along much better. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was consulted long before the pact 
was signed, and Senate approval of the 
finished treaty was later obtained 
without too much difficulty. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Southeast Asia 
Sees New Threat 


Invasion of Laos May. Be Part 
of Communist Plot to Take 
Control of Vital Area 


T the same time that the commu- 
nists are talking of peace in 
Korea, they are carrying war into 
another land. Laos, one of the three 
independent states that make up Indo- 
china, is the latest victim of commu- 
nist aggression. Like the rest of 
Indochina, Laos has close ties with 
France. 

Before the invasion of Laos started, 
the fighting which had raged for al- 
most seven years in Indochina was 
confined to the coastal state of Viet 
Nam. But now the communist troops 
have stormed across the borders of 
Viet Nam into Laos. The communist- 
controlled radio in Viet Nam has indi- 
cated that Cambodia, a third Indo- 
chinese state, will be the next commu- 
nist objective. 

French troops are lining up with the 
soldiers of Laos to meet the invaders. 
As these words are written, decisive 
military action has not taken place. 
The start of the rainy season this 
month may limit large-scale fighting. 

Mountainous Laos is a_ sparsely 
settled, primitive land. Noted for its 
elephants which are widely used as 
work animals, the state is sometimes 
called the “elephant kingdom.” Its 
resources are almost wholly undevel- 
oped. 

Yet Laos has strategic importance 
far in excess of its size or state of 
development. On the west it borders 
Burma and Thailand. Control of Laos 
would give the communists a good 
jumping-off place for a drive into 
these countries. Thus, the invasion 
of Laos seems to be another step to- 
ward the communist goal of control 
of Southeast Asia. 

This vital corner of Asia consists 
of several large peninsulas, extending 
into the Indian Ocean and South China 
Sea, and a chain of thousands of 
tropical islands. Mainland countries 
include Burma, Thailand, the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina (Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia), and Malaya. 
Island nations are Indonesia and the 
Philippine Republic. 

If fitted together snugly, these lands 
would take up an area about half the 
size of the United States. Actually 
they are spread out over a much larger 
area because of the great patches of 
sea that separate some of them. 

About 170 million people—some 12 
million more than live in the United 
States—make their homes in these 
countries. Most are brown-skinned 
people, native to the region. There 
are also sizable groups of Chinese and 
Indians and a small number of Euro- 
peans. 

Southeast Asia is the main source of 
two of modern industry’s most im- 
portant raw materials—rubber and 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA is a troubled region. 


Southeast Asia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tin. The plantations of Malaya, In- 
donesia, and neighboring lands supply 
more than 90 per cent of the world’s 
natural rubber. Malaya is the world’s 
largest producer of tin, while Indo- 
nesia and Thailand rank close behind. 

Both rubber and tin are vital de- 
fense materials. The vehicles of mod- 
ern warfare roll on rubber, and the 
product is used in a variety of other 
Tin is employed in bearings 
for trucks, tanks, and planes, and is 
for countless other purposes. 
Possession of these vast stores of 
and tin by the communists 
would not only deprive us of raw 
materials we badly need, but would 
give a tremendous boost to the com- 
munist war machine. 

Southeast Asia is also a fertile crop- 
land. Tea, copra, sugar, and rice are 
among the main crops. Close to 20 
per cent of the world’s rice is pro- 
duced here. It is the principal food 
for most of the people. 


ways. 
used 


rubber 


These lands are highly important, 
too, in a military way. Once in con- 
trol of the area, the communists would 
be in an ideal position to launch a 
drive to the west into India, or down 
the island chain of Indonesia toward 
Australia. If India fell, all Asia would 
be doomed. 

Of course, the communists are not 
counting on military might alone to 
achieve their aims. Invariably they 
“soften up” the lands they intend to 
take over through political action by 
native communists, and they are at- 


tempting to use this strategy in South- 
east Asia. Here they have cunningly 
geared their strategy to the deepest 
desires of the people—to achieve free- 
dom for their lands and better living 
conditions. 

World War II stimulated the desires 
of native leaders for freedom. Prior 
to the war, almost the entire region 
was ruled as a colonial area. The 
British ruled Burma and Malaya, the 
French held Indochina, the U. S. con- 
trolled the Philippines, and the islands 
that are now known as Indonesia were 
ruled by the Dutch. Only Thailand 
was an independent nation. 

When the Japanese overran the area 
in 1942, the natives for the first time 
saw the white man yield to the Asiatic. 
They did not want the Japanese to 
rule them, but neither did they want 
the white man as an overlord. They 
determined to stand up to the white 
man and win their freedom, once the 
war was over. 


Independence Movement 


3efore World War II started, the 
Philippines had been promised their 
independence, and the United States 
made good on its promise in 1946. 
The following year Britain granted 
Burma self-government and relaxed 
its ties on Malaya, though that penin- 
sula is still a British protectorate. 
The French yielded to the demands of 
the Indochinese. Today Indochina’s 
three states are regarded as almost 
independent nations, though they still 
maintain close ties with the French. 
After bitter fighting, the Indonesians 
won their freedom from the Dutch. 

In all these countries there were 
communist minorities, but they were 
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Communist areas are shown in black on the above map. 


unsuccessful in controlling the new 
governments. Thereupon they set 
out to harass and weaken the ruling 
groups in every possible way. For 
the past 6% years, Indochina has been 
disrupted by civil war, launched by 
the communists. In Malaya, commu- 
nists have waged hit-and-run warfare 
against the tin miners and the rubber 
planters. Disorders inspired by com- 
munists have caused trouble in Burma 
and the Philippines, but now the 
threat seems to be receding in those 
nations. 

Strong military action has helped 
to check the communists in such lands 
as Malaya and the Philippines. How- 
ever, the success which the new gov- 
ernments have in breaking communist 
influence may depend largely, in the 
long run, on how effectively they 
tackle the problem of raising living 
standards. Communism breeds on 
misery. So long as poverty is wide- 
spread, there is bound to be discontent 
which the communists can use to ad- 
vance their aims. 

Living standards are low in South- 
east Asia. The Philippines are better 
off than most other countries in the 
area, yet the average yearly income 
in the Philippines is only about $116 
a year. (In the U. S. it is more than 
$1,500 annually.) In Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and Thailand, the average per 
capita income is not far from $50 a 
year. 

Illiteracy is widespread. In many 
areas there has been little or no formal 
education. Less than 10 per cent of 
the people of Indonesia can read and 
write. 

In Southeast Asia the average life 
expectancy of a child at birth is 32 


years as compared to more than 60 
in the United States. Low health 
standards, lack of medical facilities, 
and poor diet help to account for the 
difference. 

Communists are trying to exploit 
these conditions to bring about dis- 
content with the new governments. 
The latter are doing their best to cope 
with the problems, but the tasks they 
face are staggering. All governments 
are hampered by a lack of trained 
personnel to carry out health and edu- 
cation projects and to fill government 
posts. It is bound to take some years 
to achieve strong, stable governments 
throughout the area. 

The United States and other west- 
ern nations are agreed that these new 
governments merit our support. We 
do not want them to fall prey to com- 
munism. We need the products which 
they can supply, and they need the 
services and goods which we can fur- 
nish. Therefore, we are giving them 
our support during this trying period 
when they are getting established. 


U. S. Assistance 

U. S. aid takes several forms. By 
money that is being funneled through 
France, we are bearing about 30 per 
cent of the cost of the Indochinese 
war. In addition, our government 
appropriated for 1953 about 541 mil- 
lion dollars for military assistance to 
governments in Southeast Asia, in- 
cluding Formosa. This aid goes for 
guns, tanks, and planes to strengthen 
native forces so that they can stop 
communist aggression. 

Economic assistance is of equal im- 
portance. For this purpose, Congress 
appropriated about 170 million dollars 
for 1953. With these funds we are 
financing health programs and are 
helping train nurses, sanitary engi- 
neers, and doctors. Public health stu- 
dents are coming to the United States 
to study. 

Part of our economic aid is being 
used to increase rice production. Fer- 
tilizers, irrigation aids, and new types 
of seeds are some of the tools we are 
using to help Southeast Asia’s people 
produce larger crops. Our target is 
a rice surplus which could earn the 
money to pay for all the needed ma- 
chinery and equipment for further de- 
velopment. We are also providing 
technical advice in industry and gov- 
ernment administration. 

Great Britain and France are work- 
ing with us to keep Southeast Asia in 
the free world. France has, of course, 
played a leading part in fighting the 
communists in Indochina, and the 
British have taken vigorous military 
action in Malaya. Moreover, the Brit- 
ish are promoting the Colombo Plan, 
a development program designed to 
strengthen economic conditions in 
Burma, Malaya, and other Asiatic 
lands. 

Southeast Asia’s leaders are learn- 
ing that national independence does 
not automatically solve their problems. 
While these lands have recovered re- 
markably well from World War II, it 
will take time, money, and intensive 
effort to raise living standards, banish 
illiteracy, and establish stable govern- 
ments. 

These lands may need our help for a 
long time. To what extent we will 
continue to help them remains to be 
seen. However, many of our leaders 
are convinced that Southeast Asia 
must not, for strategic and material 
reasons, be permitted to fall under 
communist control. The invasion of 
Laos gives new urgency to our pro- 
grams to aid Southeast Asia. 
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Isn’t it about time that we let the peo- 
ple of Washington, D. C., govern them- 
selves? Why do we allow the inhabit- 
ants of our nation’s capital to be treated 
as “second-class” citizens? After all, the 
people of that city send boys to the 
armed forces and pay taxes just as citi- 
zens of other parts of the country do. 

WALTER AMMERMAN, 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


* 


I think it is all right for us to side 
with Marshal Tito, but I believe the 
Yugoslav leader ought to slow down in 
his military preparedness program. He 
should spend some of the aid he gets 
from us to build up his country’s fac- 
tories and schools. This would mean a 
higher standard of living for his people, 
and would, in the long run, strengthen 
Yugoslavia’s defenses. 

MARION SowaDa, 
Rice, Minnesota 


* 


We should not, in my mind, accept 
Yugoslavia as a partner. We and our 
allies want to defend the world against 
communism. Tito, though anti-Russian, 
is still a communist. If we accept him 
as a partner, we would be tacitly approv- 
ing his ideas. 

PATRICIA BLANKENSHIP, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


Your article on the Philippines was 
very interesting. I hadn’t realized, be- 
fore reading the story, that communism 
was once such a grave threat to the is- 
land republic. 

NANIE KIRK, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


* 


North Africa is just as important to 
us as it is to the French. We should, 
therefore, help France straighten out 
her difficulties in that part of the globe. 

GREGORY JACOWSKI, 
Amherst, Wisconsin 

















I enjoyed reading the article about 
guests from other lands. It is my opin- 
ion that exchange visits of young people 
between our country and foreign nations 
is the best way toward world peace. 
Why can’t we have more of these ex- 
change programs? 

LARRY BERK, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


* 


Our future, yours and mine, may de- 
pend on what we do now for civil defense. 
Let’s start today and work on defense 
projects in our home towns. 

JEAN LORENZ, 
Spencer, Iowa 


Our government workers should be 
chosen on the basis of merit, not politi- 
cal favoritism. How can we have an 
efficient government if its workers are 
political appointees, many of whom may 
be unqualified for the job they are re- 
quired to do? = Margorte RADCLIFFE, 

St. Clairsville, Ohio 


. 


I think the President should be free 
to choose the men and women who must 
work with him in running our govern- 
ment. He should not be forced to rely 
on workers—particularly those who have 
policy-making jobs—hired by his prede- 
cessor in the White House. 

Bos FRESHWATER, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION directs federal atomic energy pro- 


grams, but private industry also is “radioactive.” 


Experiments are being made 


in this Ford Motor Company laboratory with radioactive material to test piston 


rings for the purpose of seeing how long 
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they will wear. 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


This is the fourteenth in a series of 
special features on important govern- 
ment offices and the men and women 
who run them. This week’s article 
deals with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and chairman, Gordon 
Dean. 


its 


Gordon Dean, now 47 years old, has 
spent much of his adult life working 
in the field of law. Born in Seattle, 
Washington, he studied to become a 
lawyer at the University of Southern 
California. From his adopted state of 
California, he went to North Carolina’s 
Duke University to teach law for a 
time. 

Before he was 30 years old, Dean 
was called to the nation’s capital to 
take an important legal post in the De- 
partment of Justice. Six years later, 
in 1940, he quit his government job to 
go into private law practice. But 
when the United States entered World 
War II in 1941, Dean put aside his 
legal work and joined the Navy as an 
intelligence officer. 

When the conflict ended, Dean went 
to Germany as an assistant to Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson, who 
was chief U.S. attorney at the Nurem- 
berg trials of former Nazi war leaders. 
After the trials, Dean decided to re- 
turn to California to teach law once 
more. He also bought a big citrus 
fruit farm, and devoted his full time 
to law and farming. 

It wasn’t long, though, before Uncle 
Sam once again tapped Dean on the 
shoulder for public service. In 1949, 
he was asked to serve on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. A year later, he 
became chief of the AEC. 

This agency was set up in 1946 to 
supervise the development and use of 
atomic energy in the U.S. It sees that 
atomic energy is used to strengthen 
the nation’s defenses. It also directs 
peacetime uses of the atom. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, made 
up of members of both houses of Con- 
gress, keeps a close watch on the 
agency. 

As head of the AEC, Dean presides 
over the meetings of a five-member 
commission. Besides himself, the 
group includes Henry Smyth, a scien- 
tist who helped develop the atomic 


bomb; Thomas Murray, an engineer 
and inventor; Thomas Glennan, a busi- 
nessman and scientist; and Eugene 
Zuckert, a businessman and lawyer. 
The chairman, as well as each member 
of the commission, is appointed by the 
President for a three-year term. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
some 6,700 workers on its payroll, and 
controls a land area about the size of 
Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 

In addition, the atomic energy 
agency supervises the work of a great 
many private firms and_ research 
groups. These non-government en- 
terprises employ 140,000 or more 
workers who are engaged in some 
phase of atomic energy activity. 

The AEC’s research and develop- 
ment projects are scattered over the 
country. They include big govern- 
ment-owned installations, such as the 
Oak Ridge laboratory in Tennessee. 

At its headquarters in the nation’s 
capital AEC keeps a watchful eye on 
Uncle Sam’s atomic secrets. Special 
security measures help keep intruders 
from entering the agency’s main of- 
fices, as well as its far-flung installa- 
tions. 

Beams of infra-red lights, each con- 
nected to an alarm system, run along 
the windows of some AEC buildings. 
No person is admitted to atome instal- 
lations except for special reasons. 
Once inside, visitors are closely 


watched by guards. 
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AEC DIRECTOR Gordon Dean 
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HE possibility of canned sunlight 

in the near future was reported re- 
cently by two Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology chemists. The two have 
been able to produce direct test-tube 
conversion of sunlight into storable 
energy. 

By so doing they have duplicated, in 
part, the system called photosynthesis 
by which nature provides the energy 
for all life on earth. The importance 
of having done this is that a small 
start has been made in a direction of 
harnessing a source of energy which, 
providing it can ever be practically 
used, will make atomic energy a tri- 
fling thing. 

The two chemists were able to break 
up water, by direct action of sunlight, 
into its two elements of hydrogen 
and oxygen. By doing so they broke 
the bonds of chemical energy which 
hold the two gases together in a liyuid. 

* * * 

Frenck plane manufacturers’ have 
recently built a convertible jet-pro- 
pelled. aircraft-helicopter capable of 
both vertical motion and speedy hor- 
izontal flight. The plane is large 
enough to carry three passengers as 
well as pilot and co-pilot. It has a 
large revolving blade as do all heli- 
copters, but in addition has fixed wings 
on either side of the fuselage. It is 
powered by two independently oper- 
ated systems, one for the helicopter 
blade, the other for forward motion. 

* * * 

The monkeys down on Barro Colo- 
rado, a 6-square mile wildlife area in 
Gatun Lake, Panama Canal Zone, are 
putting up quite a howl these days. 
The big monkeys, looking fierce 
enough to tear one another apart, do 
their warring by means of their vocal 
cords, for they are known as howler 
monkeys. Their howl, which is best 
described as a cross between a hound’s 
yowl and a mule’s bray magnified a 
thousandfold, is due to the peculiar 
throat structure of the animals. 

To the howler monkeys, the howl is 
a form of defense. Normally, they 
howl at one another, but now they 
have joined forces, or voices, in pro- 
test against airplanes overhead. The 
Smithsonian Institution, which oper- 
ates the wildlife refuge, reports that 
the appearance of planes, swooping 
low over their jungle domain, evokes 
a harsh chorus from the howlers. 

Howler clans hostile to one another 
stake out their territorial claims with 
howls rather than with combat. On 
Barro Colorado they are split into six 
clans, each with its own territory. 

The Island howlers have long lost 
any fear of man on the ground. But 
an airplane is something else again. 
The enemy “bird” must be scared off, 
and to do so the monkeys in unison 
emit their blood-curdling howl. 

* * * 

Test trials are being given to a new 
five-ton “cooling” truck which will 
reduce heat inside airplanes in the 
tropics. The truck, which has been 
developed by a Dutch airline, was 
taken to Calcutta, India, for the trials. 

The truck is built low so that it can 
drive under the wings of a plane. Its 
cooling equipment is capable of re- 
ducing a temperature of 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 80 degrees in 20 min- 
utes and maintaining this temperature 
for four hours. 
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The Story of the Week 


Peron’s Argentina 


Trouble is brewing in the big South 
American country of Argentina. For 
some weeks now, the government 
headed by President Juan Peron has 
been launching new attacks against 
its critics. Pro-Peron rioters have 
been battering down headquarters of 
opposition groups. 

The trouble in Argentina indicates 
that a number of the land’s 17 million 
people are restless over their country’s 
economic plight. The government’s 
treasury is almost empty. Inflation 
is pushing prices to a new high. In 
a land famous for its great herds of 
beef cattle and for its overflowing 
grain bins, there is a shortage of meat 
and bread. 

In back of Argentina’s troubles, ac- 
cording to Americans acquainted with 
affairs in the South American land, 
are the policies of President Peron. 
The land’s chief executive, who first 
took office in 1946, has a tight grip on 
Argentina’s economic life. 

Some time ago, Peron decided that 
his country should no longer be de- 
pendent on other countries for man- 
ufactured items. He embarked on an 
ambitious plan for developing the 
land’s industries. To pay for this 
program, he forced farmers to sell 
their crops at low prices to the gov- 
ernment, then sold these products at 
high prices to other nations. 

This policy, in addition to the devas- 
tating effects of droughts in recent 
years, caused many farmers to quit 
growing crops. Thus, Argentina’s 
food output has been steadily going 
down in the past few years. 


Latin American Survey 


President Dwight Eisenhower wants 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between Uncle Sam and his neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande. For that 
reason, the Chief Executive is sending 
his brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
on a special good-will trip to a number 
of Latin American lands. 

The chief purpose of Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s visit to our southern neigh- 
is to find ways of bringing all 
western hemisphere nations closer to- 
gether. He will check up on 
Latin America’s farm and industrial 
problems, and make suggestions on 
how Uncle Sam can help solve them. 

Dr. Eisenhower, who is president of 


bor: 


also 


IN THIS BUILDING at Panmunjom, we and our United 
to agree to a truce in the Korean War. 


tiations more than 6 months ago. 


Pennsylvania State College, is an ex- 
pert on certain farming and industrial 
matters. He carried out special proj- 
ects for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for many years. While serving 
as president of Kansas State College 
for seven years (1943-1950), he also 
acted as an American delegate to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. (UNESCO 
is an agency that tries to help peoples 
of the world increase their knowledge 
and understanding of one another.) 


Returning Prisoners 


What do the former UN war pris- 
oners in Korea have to say about their 
stay in Red camps? Experiences of 
the released soldiers vary. Some of 
them appear to have been treated 
fairly well. Almost all of them, 
though, tell of North Korean and 
Chinese efforts to make captives be- 
lieve in communist ideas. Many also 
describe brutal treatment at the hands 
of their captors. Former prisoners, 
for instance, tell of “death marches” 
in which sick and wounded UN troops 
were forced to walk many miles with- 
out adequate food, clothing, or medi- 
cal attention. 

United Nations doctors are now do- 
ing all they can to speed the recovery 
of the men who came out of North 
Korean and Chinese prison eamps. 
The former captives are being re- 
turned to their homes just as soon as 
they are well enough to make the trip. 


Butter Dilemma 


Uncle Sam has so much butter that 
he doesn’t know what to do with it. 
During the past year, he bought more 
than 145 million pounds of the dairy 
product. Thousands of additional 
pounds of butter flow into government- 
supervised warehouses every day. 

Where is all the butter coming from? 
The Department of Agriculture, under 
existing farm programs, buys butter 
and other products from farmers who 
cannot sell these goods at certain 
prices on the regular market. (See 
March 9 issue of this paper.) 

This policy helps to keep the price 
of butter high, and encourages more 
and more people to use inexpensive 
oleomargarine as a substitute for the 
dairy product. In fact, last year the 
average American ate less butter than 
at any time on record, declares the 
National Dairy Council—an organiza- 
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ISRAEL marches forward on her fifth birthday as an independent nation. 
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The 


rig here is used to extract copper from ancient mines that are said to date back 


to Biblical times. 


Israel also has made discoveries of new copper stores in a 


search for minerals that can help make the country industrially prosperous. 


tion representing the dairy industry. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson and Congress are now trying 
to find a way out of the butter di- 
lemma. Some of our surplus butter, 
meanwhile, is being used in school 
lunch programs. 


Garrison Dam 


In the spring months of the year, 
people living near the banks of the 
Missouri River keep an anxious watch 
on the big waterway. They are on 
guard because the “Mighty Mo” has 
frequently gone on a spring rampage 
and flooded nearby areas. 

A number of special projects are 
under way to help keep the Missouri 
from spilling over its banks. One of 
these is a huge dam, now under con- 
struction, near Garrison, North Da- 
kota. The structure is said to be the 
largest of its kind in the world. Made 
of earth and rock, the dam will stretch 
for two miles across the Missouri, and 
reach the height of a 20-story build- 
ing. 

Besides helping to hold back the 
Missouri River, the Garrison Dam will 
store water needed by nearby states 
during dry seasons. It will furnish 
enough water to irrigate more than a 
million acres of parched farmland. 
The dam will also drive generators 
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Nations allies are trying once more to get the communists 


Truce talks were resumed at the request of the Reds, who broke off nego- 


which are expected to turn out twice 
as much electricity as is now available 
in all of North Dakota. 


Rubber Factories for Sale 


Uncle Sam may soon give up his 
plants which turn out man-made or 
synthetic rubber. President Dwight 
Eisenhower wants the government to 
sell its rubber factories to private 
owners. These plants, which are now 
producing some 800,000 tons of man- 
made rubber a year, supply the nation 
with more than two-thirds of its total 
rubber needs. 

Our government went into the rub- 
ber-producing business early in World 
War II. The new industry had to be 
built quickly because the Japanese 
seized the world’s big natural rubber- 
growing areas in southeast Asia— 
British Malaya and what is now In- 
donesia. 

The United States began building 
plants which could make artificial rub- 
ber out of oil and alcohol. It was a big 
task. The demands of war spurred 
us on, and the infant industry grew 
by leaps and bounds. 

After months of hard work, large 
quantities of high grade man-made 
rubber were rolling out of the gov- 
ernment-owned plants. By the war’s 
end, Uncle Sam’s rubber industry was 
turning out over 800,000 tons a year 
—more than the amount of natural 
rubber we had used before the out- 
break of World War II. 


Pakistan’s New Leader 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali, 
Pakistan’s new leader, has long been 
friendly toward the United States. A 
former Pakistani ambassador to our 
country, Ali is said to be one of the 
few Asiatic leaders who has a broad 
understanding of America’s global 
aims. These aims, the Pakistan prime 
minister declared a short time ago, 
will be fully backed by his govern- 
ment. 

Mohammed Ali also declared re- 
cently that he wants to patch up his 
country’s long-standing and _ bitter 
quarrel with neighboring India. The 
two Asiatic lands have been squab- 
bling over the big border province of 
Kashmir and some other issues ever 
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since they gained their independence 
from British rule in 1947. Ali, who 
took over his office late last month, 
has suggested a meeting with India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru to iron out 
these problems, 

Pakistan is divided into two parts, 
which are separated by some 1,000 
miles of land belonging to India. 
About the size of Texas and Oklahoma 
combined, Pakistan has about 75 mil- 
lion people. Many of them earn a 
meager livelihood by farming. Their 
chief crops are wheat, barley, rice, tea, 


and cotton. Large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, camels, and horses are also 
raised. 


Because of severe droughts within 
the past two or three years, Pakistan 
now has 4 critical food shortage. The 
new prime minister is asking the 
United States to send his people a 
million tons of wheat to help avert a 
famine between now and the time of 
the next harvest. 


Britain’s Tax Cuts 


Citizens of Great Britain are look- 
ing forward to getting some relief 
from their heavy tax burdens. A num- 
ber of tax cuts, proposed by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s Conserv- 
ative government, are now being con- 
sidered by Parliament. 

The suggested tax changes would 
slice about one-fourth to two-thirds 
off existing taxes paid by the Brit- 
ish when they buy household goods 
and other items. Individual income 
taxes and levies on corporations would 
also be reduced sharply. 

Since the British are among the 
heaviest taxed people in the world, 
this reduction in their public financial 
burden, if put into effect, will be 
greatly welcomed by them. 


Honolulu Letter 


We have a letter this week from 
Thomas Kunichika, on behalf of his 
world history class at Roosevelt High 
School, Honolulu. He writes about a 
picture of Hawaiian students—some 
of them in costume—published with 
a story on Hawaii in the February 
23 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

“We do not like the picture,” the 
letter says. “It is out of date. We 





HAWAUAN STUDENTS at Roosevelt High School, Honolulu (see news note which eppeum on : this page) 


would like it made clear to all your 
readers that we in Hawaii do not wear 
such costumes unless at a pageant 
or other special occasions. We dress 
almost like the typical students on the 
‘mainland.’ Our girls are fortunate, 
for they can wear orchids quite often. 
You probably know that orchids are 
very plentiful here. Boys usually wear 
‘aloha’ shirts. They’re cooler and 
more comfortable.” 

The editors are sorry about a mis- 
understanding over the picture. It 
was our feeling that readers would 
take it for granted that the costumes 
the girls wore were put on only for 
a special occasion. We know that the 
people of Hawaii dress very much as 
do the people on the mainland. We're 
happy, though, to publish the new pic- 
ture of Roosevelt High students on 
this page—with our thanks to the 
school, which supplied it. 


Reds to Register 


All communist party members in 
the United States may soon have to 
register as agents of foreign countries. 
An order to that effect was recently 
laid down by the Subversive Activities 
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“T want to buy a cake of soap,” said 
the customer. 

“What kind?” asked the grocer. 

“I don’t remember the name, but it’s 
the one that the advertisements praise 


so highly.” 
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TEMES IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“I’m busy now, dear—go disintegrate 
your father.” 











Salesman: “I is your 
mother at home?’ 
Boy: “Yes, sir.” 
Salesman (after knocking in vain): 
“3 money you said she was at home?” 
: “Yes, sir, but I don’t live here.” 


* 


say, sonny, 
? 


“Yes, madam,” the postal clerk said, 
“this parcel will be all right. sa 
matter of fact, you have three cents too 
much in stamps on hag 

“Oh, dear,” the woman replied, “how 
awful! I do hope it won’t sent too 
far.” ‘ 


“Well, I got ie License today.” 
“OH, GEORGE 
“IT mean my pilot's license.” 
“Oh, George.” 

— 


Army Doctor: “Weak eyes, eh? How 


many lines can you read on that chart?” 
Draftee: “What chart?’ 


* 
“Has your baby learned to talk yet?” 


“Yes! Now we’re teaching him to 
keep quiet.” 


Control Board. This government 
body, set up in 1950, decides whether 
or not groups and individuals sus- 
pected of disloyalty are a danger to 
our security. It has the power to 
order subversives to register with the 
U.S. Attorney General’s office, and 
make their membership and financial 
standing public. 

After studying the problem for 
some time, the nation’s special watch- 
dog group concluded that all Reds 
within our borders are carrying out 
the Kremlin’s orders. Therefore, the 
board contends, all communists here 
should be treated as agents of Russia. 

The Reds have until the middle of 
June to challenge the legality of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board’s 
latest order. Since the communists 
have already indicated that they will 
take advantage of this right, a court 
decision on the standing of Reds 
within our country is expected in the 
months to come, 


Burma Decision 


In the April 20 issue of this paper, 
we reported on Burma’s trouble with 
Chinese Nationalist troops within her 
borders. These Nationalists, said to 
number some 10,000 strong, were 
under the command of Formosa’s 
Chiang Kai-shek until he and his 
armies were driven out of China by 
the Reds in 1949. Remnants of 
Chiang’s forces crossed the border 
into Burma at that time and have 
remained there ever since. 

Last month the Southeast Asian 
land asked the United Nations to do 
something about the troublesome for- 
eign troops on her soil. So the world 
body, with the United States and Rus- 
sia voting on the same side, asked the 
Nationalists to lay down their arms 
and get out of Burma. 

Now, the United Nations is waiting 
for the Nationalists to carry out its 
request. The UN is also asking its 
members not to give any aid at all to 
the Nationalists within Burma. 





Unless unforeseen news develop- 
ments arise, the leading foreign arti- 
cle next week will deal with Great 
Britain. The major domestic article 
will be on social security. 





SPORTS 


S the lands of Southeast Asia have 
gained their freedom in recent 
years (see article on page 1), sports 
interest has zoomed. These coun- 
tries are now looking forward to the 
Asian Games to be held in Manila 
next year. There will be international 
competition in soccer, cycling, bas- 
ketball, swimming, weight lifting, and 
track and field events. 

As the above list indicates, Asiatics 
enjoy many of the same sports that 
we have in the United States. How- 
ever, they play other games that Amer- 
icans do not know. 

Korfball is one of Indonesia’s most 
popular games. It is much like bas- 
ketball, but is played on a field much 
larger than a basketball floor. There 
are 12 persons on a team. At each 
end of the field is a pole with a large 
ring on it. Each team tries to ad- 
vance the ball down the field and throw 
it through the ring. 

Another Indonesian game is kasti, 
which slightly resembles baseball. 
Each side has 12 players. One side 
takes the field, and a pitcher throws 
a red ball, about the size of a tennis 
ball, to a batter. The latter, holding 
a small bat with one hand, tries to 
hit the ball. If he does so, he runs 
around bases placed at irregular in- 
tervals, and thereby scores a point for 
his team. The batting team does not 
take the field until all of its players 
have had a turn at bat. 

One frequently sees groups in 
Burma playing chinlon, really a form 
of juggling. Players stand in a cir- 
cle and with their feet keep a light, 
wicker ball in the air. Each player 
tries to excel the others in putting 
on a little show. As soon as the ball 
touches the ground, play has to start 
over again. 

Badminton, though not confined to 
Southeast Asia, is a game at which 
Malayans excel. Most Americans are 
familiar with this game in which 
players, armed with long-handled 
rackets, hit a shuttlecock—a piece of 
feathered cork—over a net. 
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Treaty -Making 


(Concluded from page 1) 


There is another kind of pact that 
we sometimes make with foreign coun- 
tries—a type known as the “executive 
agreement.” Such agreements are 
signed by the President, or made under 
his authority, and do not go to the 
Senate for approval. 

In many cases the Chief Executive is 
directly authorized by law to make 
these pacts, though in other instances 
he works largely on his own. The 
United States has a Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act which lets the Presi- 
dent and his helpers and advisers work 
out new tariff rates with foreign 
governments. 

At the famous Yalta and Potsdam 


ties on certain subjects that it is not 
authorized to handle through regular 
laws. The courts have not spelled out 
this distinction very clearly, but they 
have hinted at it. In 1920 the Su- 
preme Court upheld our federal gov- 
ernment’s right to make and enforce 
treaties on the protection of migra- 
tory birds, though a lower court had 
declared an ordinary law on this same 
subject unconstitutional. 

So, for a number of years, legal 
authorities have given some thought 
to these questions: Couldn’t the Presi- 
dent and the Senate use their treaty 
power as a means of getting around 
the Constitution’s restrictions upon 
federal activities? Couldn’t they make 
a binding treaty which would call upon 
our federal. government to do things 
normally reserved for the states? 

Concern about these matters has 


mean that no treaty could have the 
force of law in this country until Con- 
gress backed it up with regular leg- 
islation. (Another proposed amend- 
ment, considered along with Bricker’s, 
might in some cases keep treaties in- 
effective until backed by action of the 
state legislatures. This additional 
amendment is sponsored by Senator 
Arthur Watkins of Utah.) 

Finally, the Bricker amendment 
would put close restrictions on the 
President’s power to make executive 
agreements. The Chief Executive 
couldn’t make any such agreements 
without full permission from Congress. 

People who advocate these restric- 
tions upon our government’s power to 
make treaties and agreements say: 

“Today the treaty-making power is 
a danger zone within our U. S. Con- 
stitutional system. The courts have 
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HARRY TRUMAN, as President, signed the North Atlantic Treaty which made us a member of NATO in 1949 


conferences, near the end of World 
War II, Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man made some highly controversial 
executive agreements with Soviet and 
British leaders. -These pacts had far- 
reaching effects on the postwar world 
situation. 

Most Republicans feel that President 
Roosevelt made too much use of the 
power to draw up executive agree- 
ments. They say he resorted to such 
agreements in order to avoid the need 
of obtaining Senate approval, which is 
always required on formal treaties. 
Most Democrats deny that Mr. Roose- 
velt overstepped the proper limits in 
this respect. 

Though this country regards execu- 
tive agreements as officially binding, 
these pacts do not have quite so high 
a legal standing as formal treaties 
They are not specifically 
mentioned in the Constitution, while 
treaties are. Treaties rank alongside 
regular federal statutes as part of “the 
supreme law of the land.” Our courts 
regularly enforce them and require our 
citizens to abide by their provisions. 

Furthermore, the U. S. Constitu- 
tion is worded so as to indicate that 
the federal government can make trea- 


possess. 


been growing especially since the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations. 
Various UN committees are at work 
on proposed treaties involving human 
rights, working conditions, health 
laws, and the like. In some cases, it 
is held, these proposed pacts are in 
conflict with our federal Bill of Rights 
and possibly other parts of the U. S. 
Constitution. Many people fear that 
if the United States were to sign and 
ratify some of these treaties, certain 
sections of our Constitution might be 
overridden. 

It is because of this fear that there 
is a movement under way to put new 
limits upon the treaty-making power. 
Senator John Bricker of Ohio and a 
number of other senators have pro- 
posed a Constitutional amendment for 
this purpose. Their amendment would 
state definitely that ‘a provision of a 
treaty which denies . . . any right 
enumerated in this Constitution shall 
not be of any force... .” 

The suggested amendment goes on 
to prohibit any treaty that might let 
a foreign country or an international 
organization interfere in our national 
affairs or exert control over our people. 

There is also a section which would 


rather clearly defined what Congress 
and the President can and cannot do 
through ordinary legislation, but the 
limits on the treaty-making power are 
not so distinct. We don’t quite know 
what the President and the Senate 
might be able to do by means of a 
treaty. This condition should be cor- 
rected. We should declare that trea- 
ties must conform to the present terms 
of the Constitution in exactly the same 
way that regular laws must conform. 

“Furthermore, we shouldn’t risk al- 
lowing the United Nations or other 
international groups to exert control 
over our national affairs. At present, 
it would be possible for our govern- 
ment to make treaties that would per- 
mit them to do so. We must end this 
possibility. 

“The U. S. House of Representatives 
constitutes a major part of our ua- 
tion’s lawmaking machinery, and it 
shouldn’t be by-passed on measures 
that affect our citizens’ rights. To- 
day, however, a treaty can become part 
of the supreme law of the land merely 
through action of the President and 
the Senate. We shouldn’t allow a 
treaty to have the effect of law in this 
country until it is reinforced by legis- 


lation passed in the regular manner. 

“Also, we must wipe out the danger 
of Presidential abuse of executive 
agreements. As matters now stand, 
the President can make these agree- 
ments on a wide range of vital sub- 
jects—can even make them secretly— 
and the nation considers itself bound 
by them. His authority in this field 
should be checked. 

“These proposals do not reflect lack 
of confidence in President Eisenhower 
or in the present membership of our 
Senate. They should be adopted 
mainly for long-range purposes— 
against the day when we might, for 
some reason or other, have less trust- 
worthy officials. However, they would 
also be valuable as safeguards against 
honest errors of judgment, made by 
men with excellent intentions.” 

Opponents of the suggested amend- 
ments, including top officials in the 
Eisenhower administration, argue: 

“It would be practically impossible 
to put new restrictions upon the 
treaty-making power without at the 
same time running the risk of seri- 
ously hindering our government in its 
dealings with foreign states. World 
affairs change so rapidly that we don’t 
know, from year to year, what steps 
we may need to take—in cooperation 
with other governments—for our own 
protection. The wisest course is to 
elect trustworthy officials and then 
give them a reasonable degree of free- 
dom in their work. 

“For several years, the United 
States has been trying to secure an 
international agreement on control of 
atomic energy. Our government 
seeks the establishment of a world 
agency that would conduct inspections 
to make sure that no nations were il- 
legally producing atomic weapons. 
Senator Bricker proposes to prohibit 
any treaty that would allow an inter- 
national group to have influence within 
our boundaries. Under his plan, we 
probably couldn’t join with other na- 
tions in setting up a workable atomic 
energy control system. 

“Tt is already hard enough to get 
treaties into effect. The required two- 
thirds vote in the Senate is an ade- 
quate safeguard against ill-considered 
pacts. But Bricker and his friends 
would require additional acts by Con- 
gress, and perhaps even by the state 
legislatures, before formal treaties 
could take effect within our territory. 

“Also, the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment would seriously hamper the Pres- 
ident in his regular dealings with for- 
eign governments. We make a large 
number of executive agreements on 
routine matters. Our negotiations 
with foreign countries would bog 
down if the Chief Executive had to 
have full congressional authorization 
for every one of these agreements. 

“Finally, it is not true that there 
are no Constitutional limits on what 
the President and the Senate can do 
by means of treaties. It is true that 
the Supreme Court has said that the 
Chief Executive must have a consider- 
able amount of leeway in conducting 
our foreign relations. But the Court 
has also declared that the treaty 
power does not extend ‘so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution for- 
bids.’ A treaty could not override any 
clear-cut Constitutional provision.” 

This debate is likely to continue for 
some time. In order for the Bricker 
and Watkins proposals to become part 
of the Constitution, they must receive 
a two-thirds vote in each house of 
Congress, plus approval by three- 
fourths of the state legislatures. 
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GLIMPSE OF RUSSIA. A group of American editors recently were allowed 

to make an 8-day visit to the Soviet Union. They were even permitted to take 

pictures, which is generally forbidden for foreigners. Some of their photo- aa 

graphs, which appear on this page, give some idea of what a casual visitor to ° ' ; . Saat wanes 
Russia would see around the Moscow area. The American editors did not go Wwoscow PEDESTRIANS, like some in the U.S., pay little attention to traffic 
to other sections of the country on this trip, but hope to do so another time. jJights, one of the American editors reported after his visit to the Soviet Union 


WiDE WORLD Wide wore 


IN A MOSCOW SQUARE. Young Russians play as their elders sit on park benches THESE YOUTHS on a Russian farm are dressed in heavy clothes for cold win- 
in the sun—within a short distance of the Kremlin, seat of the Red dictatorship. ter weather. They live on a collective farm run by their communist government. 
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WIDE wor.o Wide wWor.oe 
THIS LAD, in a village near Moscow, is going to school. Because Russia has WOMEN DO hard work in Soviet Russia. They work at many jobs usually re- 
so much snow and so many unpaved streets, boots are worn by many people. served for men—as street cleaners, day laborers, carpenters, farm hands, and so on. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


In Law Enforcement 


AW enforcement—or work as a po- 
lice officer—offers vocational op- 
portunities to men and women. Re- 
quirements for officers vary, but in 
general a young man must be from 5 
feet, 8 inches, to 6 feet, 4 inches, in 
height; and he must have physical 
strength, endurance, tact, good judg- 
ment, steady nerves, and discretion. 

Requirements for women, particu- 
larly as to training and experience, 
differ from those for men. Women, too, 
must be in good health; and they must 
have good judgment, tact, steady 
nerves, and discretion. Some cities re- 
quire that prospective police women 
have at least two years of college 
study, with courses in sociology, psy- 
chology, and related subjects; and that 
they have experience or special train- 
ing, with field work, in handling delin- 
quency problems. Study beyond high 
school is not required for male officers. 

After they are employed as police 
officers, both men and women are 
taught the fundamentals of criminal 
law, local ordinances, the regulations 
of the police department, the use of 
firearms, and the principles of first 
aid. 

Female officers deal chiefly with 
women and girls and with very young 
boys. Their duties, briefly summa- 
rized, are: to make arrests, where 
necessary; to prevent delinquency 
among women and girls; to handle 
problems such as non-support, cruelty, 
and neglect that arise in connection 
with children and families. 

Male officers have more general 
duties and they are usually assigned 


to different divisions within a depart- 
ment. As patrolmen, they go over their 
beats, either in a car or on foot, to 
look for violations of the law and to 
act as the eye of all municipal depart- 
ments. They report to the highway 
department, for instance, when they 
find holes or fallen trees that may ob- 
struct traffic. They notify the water 
department if they find leaks and 
broken pipes, or the electrical depart- 
ment if they see broken lines or defec- 
tive street lights. Patrol officers also 
assist when a fire breaks out, direct 
traffic if necessary, try to prevent 
crimes, and help people in many ways. 

In the detective bureau, policemen 
serve on one of the different squads of 
specialized personnel who deal prima- 
rily with crime. Among these are the 
homicide squad, that investigates mur- 
ders; the auto squad, that investigates 
automobile thefts; and the narcotics 
squad, that looks for violations of laws 
governing the sale of certain drugs. 

Police officers as such are usually 
employed by local, county, or state 
governments. In addition, experienced 
policemen and women are employed by 
industrial firms and by the federal 
government, usually for guard or in- 
vestigative work. 

Salaries for policemen vary. In 
small places, a patrolman may earn 
from $1,800 to $3,000 a year. In the 
larger cities, beginning officers earn 
about $3,100 a year. Increases come 
with promotions, and a chief of police 
in a very large city may earn as much 
as $15,000 a year. Women police offi- 
cers earn the same, rank for rank, as 
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POLICEMEN fill a vital need 


men. Most cities have pension funds 
and other benefits that augment the 
salaries of their police department em- 
ployees. 

Opportunities for public service, 
stimulating work, and the fact that 
there are avenues for advancement are 
among the advantages of a career in 
this field. Two disadvantages should 
be considered. Occasionally the work 
is dangerous, especially when an officer 
directs traffic; and policemen often 
have duty on Sundays and holidays. 
“We work when other people play, and 
play while other people work,” an out- 
standing police officer has said. 

Your opportunities for getting into 
police work are probably best in your 
home community, so if you are inter- 
ested in the field, talk to officers at 
your local police department. Young 
women can obtain a pamphlet entitled 
“The Outlook for Women in Police 
Work” (Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
231) for 15 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Historical Background - = Past Disarmament 


ber.of our vessels, if Britain and Japan 
would do likewise. 

The conference led to an agreement, 
signed February 6, 1922—placing total 
curbs on the total tonnage of big fight- 


RESIDENT Eisenhower has said 

clearly that we want peace with 
Russia—but that we want Russia to 
show her readiness for peace by deeds 
and not by mere words. Quite pos- 
sibly the President was thinking of 
past efforts the world has made to pre- 
vent war—efforts that failed largely 
because nations did not back up words 
with deeds necessary to avoid conflict. 

Just 20 years ago this month, for 
example—on May 16, 1933—President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt urged leading 
nations of the world to agree on a dis- 
armament plan to help assure peace. 

Germany and Communist Russia 
were two of the nations that replied 
favorably to Roosevelt’s appeal. Both 
pledged cooperation in working for 
disarmament. Instead, though, both 
nations kept on building military 
strength that was used in World War 
II. Neither was willing really to act 
to bring about a disarmament agree- 
ment, despite flowery words about co- 
operation. 

Roosevelt’s plea for disarmament 
was only one of several efforts the 
U.S. has made to end war. We've 
taken an active part in trying to build 
a friendlier world in numerous ways 
since World War I ended in 1918. 

For instance, President Warren 
Harding called an international meet- 
ing—known as the Washington Con- 
ference—in 1921. We proposed that 
the countries of the world stop build- 
ing major warships for a period of 10 
years. We were ready to scrap a num- 


ing ships. The U.S. and Britain ac- 
cepted limits of 525,000 tons each; 
Japan 315,000 tons; and France and 
Italy 175,000 tons each. The five 
big naval powers abandoned big ship- 
building programs, and some vessels 
already in existence were scrapped. A 
second agreement on reducing the size 
of navies was made in 1930. 

There was great hope that the naval 
agreement would encourage still fur- 
ther disarmament, but disputes soon 
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THE NAVAL CONFERENCE, during 
President Warren Harding’s term, was 
a failure 


developed among the naval powers. 
In 1934, Japan announced that she 
would no longer abide by the warship 
limitations. It is quite possible that 
Japan already had begun a big ship- 
building program secretly, even be- 
fore 1934. 

American, British, Japanese, and 
Italian representatives held naval con- 
ferences in 1935 and 1936. No new 
accords were reached. Once again 
words about disarmament were not 
followed by sincere deeds. Japan’s 
renunciation of her agreement was, 
instead, part of the movement away 
from peace and toward World War II. 

In 1928, 15 nations signed a pact 
outlawing war. It was the Kellogg 
Pact, named after U.S. Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg. The pact 
pledged the nations (eventually a total 
of 63 signed the declaration) never to 
undertake acts of aggression, and to 
settle all disputes by peaceful means. 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
was the first break in the pact. Con- 
trary to her words, Japan set out on a 
course of aggression. 

The United States approved, al- 
though we did not take part in, a 
four-power agreement in 1933. In 
that agreement, Italy, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany pledged them- 
selves to keep the peace for 10 years. 
The pact was signed June 7, 1933. 
Barely four months later, Germany 
had left the League of Nations and 
made clear to all the world that she 
was embarking on a warlike program. 





Study Guide 











Treaty Power 


1. Briefly describe the process by which 
our country now makes treaties. 


2. Contrast President Wilson’s deal- 
ings with the Senate in connection with 
the Versailles pact, and Truman’s in con- 
nection with the North Atlantic Treaty. 


3. How does the handling of an execu- 
tive agreement differ from that of a 
treaty? 

4. What apparent distinction between 
treaties and ordinary laws has aroused 
fears that treaties might be used to “get 
around” Constitutional limits on federal 
power? 

5. List some of the new restrictions 
that Senator Bricker and others seek to 
place on our government’s power to make 
agreements with foreign nations. 


6. What arguments are put forth in 
favor of these restrictions? 
7. How do Senator Bricker’s opponents 
reply? 
Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you favor all the proposed 
limitations on our government’s treaty- 
making power? If not, do you favor 
any of them? Explain your position. 

2. Can you name any international 
agreements which our country, in your 
opinion, has made unwisely? Explain. 


Southeast Asia 


1. Describe the events taking place in 
Laos. 


2. What seems to be the main value 
of Laos to the communists? 


3. Of what does Southeast Asia con- 
st? 


si 
_ 4. Why is Southeast Asia a highly 
important area? . 

5. What success have the lands of 


Southeastern Asia had in winning their 
freedom? 

6. How are these countries moving to 
meet the communist threat? 


7. In what ways are the U. S. and 
other western nations helping the lands 
of Southeast Asia? 


1. Of the problems that confront the 
governments of Southeast Asia, which 
ones do you think should be tackled 
first? Why? 


2. Do you think we should give South- 
east Asia more—or less—aid than we 
are now doing? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is Argentina having trouble 
at the present time? 

2. What are some of the varied reports 
made by UN troops released from Red 
prison camps? 

3. What change does President Eisen- 
hower want made in the ownership of 
our synthetic rubber plants? 

4. Who is Mohammed Ali and how 
does he feel toward the United States? 

5. What is the latest action taken 
against communists within our borders? 


6. Explain the purposes of the new 
Garrison Dam being built in North 
Dakota. 

7. What action has the UN taken in 
behalf of Burma? 


8. Name the important government 
agency headed by Gordon Dean. 


Pronunciations 
Cambodia—kim-b6'di-uh 
Formosa—for-m6’suh 
Laos—14’ds 
Malaya—mia-lay’a 
Thailand—ti'land 
Versailles—vér-si’ 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam 
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